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From the President 


The activities of the President of M.L.A. reflect 
the wide interest of the library profession. In 
April and May | attended first a regional meeting 
and then a state meeting of the White House Con- 
ference on Education. In May, I participated in 
the first annual conference of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, which was held in Detroit. The 
end of June found me at Ann Arbor in attendance 
at the University of Michigan’s 8th Annual Con- 
ference on the problems of the aging. I found 
all of these meetings to be interesting and stimu- 
lating to me personally and I tried to represent 
you in letting other groups know what libraries 
are accomplishing in these fields. 


By this time it is history that the legislature 
passed a bill diverting penal fines from libraries, and that through the efforts of 
librarians, trustees and friends of libraries all over the state that the governor 
vetoed the bill. The experience was a nerve racking one, and one which I 
would not like to experience again, but it proved how effective the library lobby 
can be when it goes into action. It should show us what can be accomplished 
in raising state aid to libraries if we will be as politically effective in working with 
our legislators all the year around. 


At the A.L.A. Conference in Philadelphia the Michigan Library Association’s 
request for Chapter status was officially approved by the Council. 


Michigan has been selected as one of four states in the country to receive 
a grant of about $6,000 a year for two years to carry out a Community Adult 
Education Project. Muskegon has been selected as the project area. A committee 
including the State Library, M.L.A., the A.E.A. of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had joined forces in drawing up the plan which was accepted 
by A.L.A. 


Conference plans are complete. The advanced program is printed in this 
issue of the Michigan Librarian. I hope that after looking it over you will decide 
that you want to be present on all four days. Please remember to send in your 
reservations for the meals to Miss Virginia Alexander, Michigan State Library, 
125 East Shiawassee St., Lansing, Michigan. Be sure your check accompanies 
the reservation. Meal reservations at the Ticket Desk will close 48 hours before 
each function. Make hotel reservations early and directly to the hotel. 


The Michigan Library Association sent the Reverend Andrew Lemke to 
Washington to appear before the sub-committee holding hearings on the Library 
Services Bill. Miss Julia Bennett reported that he did a fine job and was very 
effective. If Miss Ruth Thompson or Mrs. Martha Griffith are your Congress- 
women be sure you let them know how much you appreciated their sponsoring 
the Library Services Bill and taking time to personally appear before the com- 
mittee. Prospects at this time are very favorable for passage of the bill in the 
House this year. If that happens we can then concentrate on getting the bill 
approved by the Senate in 1956. The bill has passed the Senate in previous 
sessions so the task should be a little easier than getting it through the House 
where there has always been some opposition. 


See you in Lansing on October 26th. 
Ethel Yabroff 


Planned with you in mind, 1955 M.L.A. Conference Program 
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WHO’S WHO Among Conference Speakers 


Esther Middlewood 


Mental health consultant and now Director of 
the Education division of the Michigan State De- 
partment of Health, Esther Middlewood brings 
an authoritative background for her talk, “The 
Challenge of Mental Health” before the Hospital 
Library Section Luncheon on Wednesday. She 
holds degrees from the University of Michigan, 
taught 14 years in the public schools and was a 
psychiatric social worker for the Muskegon Child 
Guidance Clinic. During her entire career, Miss 
Middlewood has been active in community educa- 
tional work. She has written numerous articles 
for professional and other publications and has 
written a booklet entitled “These, Our Young- 
sters” which deals with parent-child relationships. 


Dr. James Stern 


A man of varied experiences, Dr. Stern is 
staff consultant, Automation Committee, UAW- 
ClO. A B.S. in engineering from Antioch Col- 
lege and a Ph.D. in economics from the University 
of California, Dr. Stern has been a draftsman, 
engineer, teacher. Chief of the Productivity Sec- 
tion of the Labor Division of ECA in Paris and 
has authored and edited articles and books on 
automation. He speaks on the “Social Signifi- 
cance of Automation” at the second general ses- 
sion, Thursday morning. 


Ruth Warncke 


Ruth needs no introduction to M.L.A.’s mem- 
bers. Former Kent County Librarian and past 
president of M.L.A., Ruth Warncke joined A.L.A. 
this year as Director of the A.L.A.’s American 
Heritage Program and Library-Community Proj- 
ect. She comes to the Conference as our friend 
bringing A.L.A. greetings and speaking about the 
A.L.A. adult education projects at the: first gen- 
eral session, Wednesday evening. 


A speaker of interest for everyone 








Mrs. Orcena Mahoney Peterson 


Mrs. Orcena Mahoney Peterson is the first Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the ALA Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification. A native of California, 
she graduated from the University of Washing- 
ton and San Jose State College. She is well known 
to catalogers and librarians in Michigan as she 
was Head of the Catalog Department, Wayne 
University. An opportunity to renew acquaint- 
ances and hear that “Catalogers Have an Exciting 
Future” is yours at the Michigan Regional Group 
of Catalogers luncheon on Friday. 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager, professor of his- 
tory, Columbia University is well known to libra- 
rians. His books are in our libraries dating back 
to 1931 when he wrote The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic to his present book, Freedom, Loyal- 
ty, Dissent, 1954. Dr. Commager is our Confer- 
ence Banquet speaker on Thursday, October 27th. 


Dr. E. Preston Sharp 


Our Fourth General Session speaker, Dr. Sharp 
comes to us from Philadelphia where he is the 
Executive Director of the Philadelphia Youth 
Study Center, Juvenile Division of the Municipal 
Court. He is chairman of the Committee on Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Juvenile Offenders and 
a member of the Classification Committee of the 
American Prison Association, the Professional 
Council and the Delinquency Committee of the 
National Probation and Parole Association; and 
is past president of the Pennsylvania Probation 
and Parole Association and the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Agencies. Who’s Who can 
give you more background information. The im- 
portant matter at hand is that Dr. Sharp speaks 
with authority when he tells us about “Youth, 
Libraries and Delinquency”. 


The date to remember, October 26-29, Lansing 





Hon. James M. Hare 


Secretary of State, former Detroit public school teacher and special instructor 
in Government at Wayne University and the University of Michigan, James M. 
Hare will be. our co-speaker for the first general session on Wednesday evening. 
He will speak on “The Library in the Educational Program.” 


* 


Dr. Orville Linck 


BPP 


It’s an intriguing title that Dr. Linck has chosen 
for his Conference Luncheon speech on Saturday. 
“Spotting the Author’s Bias” is a subject Dr. 
Linck is well skilled in. An associate professor of 
English and Humanities, Wayne University Dr. 
Linck was an editor, Air Transport Command, 
North African Division newspaper, Backlog, Cas- 
ablanca, North Africa; regular panelist on Com- 
ment, radio and TV program devoted to the 
humanities and in his own words “a life-long 
customer of Detroit’s public library, particularly 
the Campbell branch in southwestern Detroit.” 


Tae 
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Dr. Henry J. Gomberg 


Dr. Gomberg was present at the Geneva Conference on Atomic Energy. 
Assistant Director of the Michigan Memorial Phoenix Project, he brings a vital 
message to all of us at the Reference Section Luncheon on Friday. Dr. Gomberg 
will talk about “Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project”. 





PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our 1955 fall list is out with very Substantial reductions in price 





on our prebounds. 
Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 








CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 
The Michigan Library Association Registration Desk will be open at nig 
o’clock each morning of the conference. 


The daily schedule is as follows: 

Wednesday, October 26 
Thursday, October 27 
Friday, October 28 
Saturday, October 29 

Registration for the entire conference 

Daily registration 

Banquet, Thursday, October 27 

Luncheons 

Breakfasts 


Advance Registrations and Meals 
Miss Virginia Alexander 


Reservations should be mailed to: 


Michigan State Library 

125 East Shiawassee Street 

Lansing, Michigan 
Meal reservations at the Ticket Desk will close 48 hours before each function, 
The daily schedule of exhibits is as follows: 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SECTION LUNCHEONS 
Wednesday, October 26 


County Library Section—East Room 


9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 


Hospital Library Section—Spartan Room 


Thursday, October 27 

Trustee Section—Spartan Room 
Friday, October 28 

Reference Section—East Room 


Coilege Section—East Room 


Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers—Ball Room 


BREAKFASTS 
Thursday, October 27 


$2.50 


Committee on Relations with Publishers—East Room 


Saturday, October 29 


School and Children’s Section—American Room 


Conference BANQUET .. .$4.25 


Thursday, October 27 — Ballroom 


Conference LUNCHEON ...$3.00 Saturday, October 29 — American Room 
(It is important that advance registrations for conference and meals be made 


as early as possible . 
Library will do it!) 


. a letter with your check to Virginia Alexander, State 





M.L.A. Has A.L.A. Chapter Status 


Dear Mrs. Yabroff: 

It is my pleasant duty to inform you 
officially that by action of the ALA 
Council on July 8, 1955 in Philadelphia, 
the Michigan Library Association was 
redesignated as an ALA chapter. 

As a redesignated chapter, the MLA 
is entitled to representation on the ALA 
Council as determined by the ALA Con- 
stitution and Bylaws. As a basis for 
determining this representation, a chap- 
ter has the obligation to report to ALA 
annually the number of ALA members 
who are also members of the chapter. 


The ALA Bylaws also require as a 
continuing obligation that all amend- 
ments by chapters to their constitutions 
and bylaws be subject to certification by 
the ALA Committee on Constitution. 
and Bylaws. 

We look forward to a more signifi- 
cant relationship between the ALA and 
its redesignated chapters under the cur- 
rent ALA Constitution and Bylaws. 

Cordially yours, 

David H. Clift 

Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 





Brook Avenue School Library, Bayshore, L. |.— completely furnished with Library Bureau Trend Color tine equipment. 


TREND (__0lot ine 


introduced by LIBRARY BUREAU 


Trend Color Line apronless tables, newest 
in Library Bureau’s complete line of library 
equipment, are shown in the photograph. 
These beautiful new tables have tops in 
soft decorator colors...sage brush green, 
aster rose, desert tan and cocoa brown. 
Library Bureau meets the growing trend 
to use of color in libraries with these hand- 
some table tops (and tops of charge desks). 

Library Bureau, originator of the apron- 
less table, has gone a step further in per- 
fecting this famous table. New design and 
construction have eliminated even the 
headers, making this table completely 
apronless and providing ample, free leg 
space all around. 


Remington Bland 


Pressed wood for the top and bottoin 
surfaces of the table top gives wearing 
quality long sought to withstand the hard 
wear and abuse it receives in library use. 
A new finish for all Color Line library 
equipment — PermaSeal—will give years of 
satisfactory wear. 

Trend Color Line Tables are smartly de- 
signed. Birch legs, sturdy but slender in 
appearance, are splayed, “square-round.” 

Library Bureau can help you! Quality 
products, plus 75 years of library planning 
experience and the personal services of an 
LB planning specialist are available to you! 

Get the new booklet — LB704 —“Intro- 
ducing Trend Color Line.” Write today. 


2978 W. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Michigan Library Association Conference 


HOTEL OLDS 
Lansing, Michigan 
October 26 - October 29, 1955 
THEME: Michigan’‘s Library Heritage—A Statement of Belief 
Wednesday, October 26 
9:00 a.m.—8:30 p.m. Registration 
Exhibits open all day 
10:30 a.m.—12:00 noon Adult Education Section—American Room 
Chairman—Miss Katherine Wohl, Dearborn Public 
Library 
Panel: “The Library Serves Many Age Groups” 
Miss Genevieve Casey, Detroit Public Li- 
brary—*‘The Institutionalized Adult” 
Mrs. Audrey Biel, Detroit Public Library— 
“Teen-Aged Reader” 
Loy LaSalle, Adult Education Director, 
Lansing Public Schools—‘School’s Adult 
Education Program in Relation to the 
Library”. i 
Miss Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library 
—DModerator 
12:00 noon—2:00 p.m. County Library Section Luncheon—East Room 
Chairman—Miss Catherine Wilson, Muskegon 
County Library 
Annual Business Meeting 
Report of Fact Finding Committee on Penal Fines 
Hospital Library Section Luncheon—Spartan Room 
Chairman—Mrs. Charlotte Jones, Lansing Public 
Library 
Speaker—Miss Esther Middlewood, Michigan De- 
partment of Mental Health—“The Challenge of 
Mental Health” 
2:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m. Public Relations and Legislative Committees Joint 
Program—American Room 
Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Detroit Public Library, presiding 
Subject: “Legislative Grass Roots” 
Speakers: Hon. Creighton Coleman, State Senator, 
7th District 
Roy Reuther, Educational Director, 
UAW-CIO 
First General Session—Ball Room 
Mrs. Ethel Yabroff, Presiding 
Miss Ruth Warncke, Director, A.L.A. American 
Heritage Program 
Hon. James M. Hare, Secretary of State of Michi- 
gan—“The Library in the Educational Program” 
10:00 p.m. Reception—American Room 
Thursday, October 27 
8:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. Breakfast—East Room 
Committee on Relations with Publisher 
“Mutual Problems of Librarians and Exhibitors” 
Panel: John R. Rowe, Educational Director, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica 
Edward Wambach, Albert Whitman Com- 


pany 
William Chait, Kalamazoo Public Library 
Arthur Yabroff, Detroit Public Library 
Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Public Li- 
brary—Moderator 





9:00 a.m.—6:00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


12:00 noon—2:00 p.m. 


2:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m.—5:30 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


9:00 a.m.—8:30 p.m. 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


12:00 noon—2:00 p.m. 


Registration 
Exhibits open 
Second General Session—Ball Room 
Mrs. Ethel Yabroff, Presiding 
Speaker—Dr. James Stern, UAW-CIO—*“Social 
Significance of Automation” 
Committee Reports 
Trustee Section Board Meeting—Parlor A 
Chairman—Mrs. D. Otis Tewksbury, Trustee 
Ferndale Public Library 
Trustee Section Luncheon—Spartan Room 
Speaker—Rev. Allan Gray, Trustee of Chesaning 
Public Library—‘Responsibilities of the Trustee 
to the Library Board and the Community” 
Annual Business Meeting 
College Section Luncheon—East Room 
Chairman—Fred Dimock, University of Michigan 
Tour of Michigan State University Library 
Library Development Committee—Ball Room 
Chairman—Stanley J. Tanner, Saginaw Public Li- 
brary 
Panel: . “A Regional Library is Born” 
Mrs. Frank Brehm, Library Development 
Committee, Cadillac 
Mrs. Terese Flaherty, Director, Grand 
Traverse Project, Traverse City 
Miss Leonora Hass, Director, losco-Arenac 
Project, Tawas City 
Miss Catherine Wilson, Muskegon County 
Library 
William Barth, Consultant, University of 
Michigan 
John Hawley, Moderator, University of 
Michigan 
Lansing Public Library Tea 
Miss Virginia Summers, Hostess, Lansing Public 
Library “Meet Your Michigan Authors” 
Conference Banquet—Ball Room 
Mrs. Ethel Yabroff, Presiding 
Introduction of Speaker by Francis X. Scannell, 
Michigan State Library, Chairman, Conference 
Planning Committee 
Speaker—Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor 
of History, Columbia University 
Friday, October 28 
Registration 
Exhibits open 
Third General Session—Ball Room 
Mrs. Ethel Yabroff, Presiding 
Statement of Belief Committee 
Mrs. Dorothy Hagerman, Chairman, University of 
Michigan Extension Library, Grand Rapids 
Planning Committee 
Miss Katherine Harris, Chairman, Detroit Public 
Library 
Reference Section Luncheon—East Room 
Herbert F. Mutschler, Chairman, Hamtramck Pub- 
lic Library 
Speaker—Dr. Henry J. Gomberg, Assistant Director 
of the Michigan Memorial Phoenix Project— 
“Michigan Memorial - Phoenix Project” 
jAnnual Business Meeting 
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12:00 noon—2:00 p.m. 


:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 


:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 
:15 p.m.—5:30 p.m. 


:30 p.m.—10:00 p.m. 


8:00 a:m.—10:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 


12:30 p.m.—3:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 


Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers Luncheon— 
Ball Room 
Chairman—Miss Gertrude Van Zee, Western Mich- 
igan College 
Speaker—Mrs. Orcena Mahoney Peterson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and 
Classification 
“Catalogers Have an Exciting Future” 
Annual Business Meeting 
Mrs. Louise Owens, 2nd Vice President, Presiding— 
American Room 
Speaker—Dr. John Muehl, Professor of English, 
University of Michigan 
“Main Trends in Modern Literature” 
Library Tour 
Demonstration of Committee Work in Book Selection 
—American Room 
Chairman—Miss Harriet Goode, Chief, Book Selec- 
tion Department, Detroit Public Library 
Committee—Mrs. Lois Edgecomb, Kenneth King, 
Mrs. Mary Masterton, Lawrence Wember, Mrs. 
Clara Jones, Mrs. Audrey Biel 


Fourth General Session—Ball Room 

Program sponsored by the School and Children’s 
Section 

Miss Jean Taylor, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 
presiding 

Speaker—Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive Director, 
Youth Study Center, Philadelphia 

“Youth, Libraries and Delinquency” 


Saturday, October 29 


School and Children’s Section Breakfast—American 
Room 
Chairman—Miss Jean Taylor, Grosse Pointe Public 
Library 
Annual Business Meeting 
Registration 
Exhibits open 
Fifth General Session—Ball Room 
William Chait, President-Elect, Kalamazoo Public 
Library, Presiding 
“Conference Highlights”—A Critical Evaluation of 
the 1955 Conference 
Conference Luncheon—American Room 
William Chait, President-Elect, Kalamazoo Public 
Library, Presiding 
Speaker—Dr. Orville Linck, Professor of English, 
Wayne University 
“Spotting the Author’s Bias” 
Meeting of Old and New M.L.A. Executive Boards, 
Committee and Section Chairmen—East Room 


Register early for Conference, meals and hotel 





Muster... 


STUDY: 


A Union List of Newspapers Pub- 
lished in Michigan; Based on the 
Principal Newspaper Collections in 
the State; With Notes Concerning 
Papers Not Located by Elizabeth 
Read Brown has been loaned “in- 
definitely” to the State Library. This 
research project gives locations of 
existing files in code familiar to li- 
brarians and comprehensible to 
others. Special emphasis is given to 
various changes in the titles under 
which a newspaper has been pub- 
lished. 

CORRECTION: 
June, 1954 Michigan Librarian “sta- 
tistics of Salaries of Michigan Libra- 
rians” words maximum and minimum 
were reversed on all columns but the 
first. Sorry! 

RETIRED: 
Georgia Skinner, July 1 after 36 
years of service in the McGregor 
Public Library, Highland Park. Un- 
der Miss Skinner’s guidance, the li- 
brary’s services to the community 
have been greatly expanded. 

APPOINTED: 
Mrs. Marion K. Wilcox, librarian, 
McGregor Public Library, Highland 
Park. Member of M.L.A., A.L.A. 
and served on Legislative Committee, 
M.L.A. 

ELECTED: 
A.L.A. Executive Board, Marian C. 
Young, Chief, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library. 

PROMOTION CORRECTION: 
Barbara Westby from Reference 
Services Catalog Supervisor to As- 
sistant Chief, Catalog Department, 
Detroit Public Library. 

PROMOTED: 
Mrs. Audrey Biel to Chief of Library 
Division, Youth Service; Miss Mary 
Belle Long, Chief of Library Divi- 
sion, Schools Division, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. 

TRUMAN LIBRARY: 
Arthur Yabroff, State Board for Li- 
braries member appointed by Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams to a state com- 
mittee to receive contributions to the 
Harry S. Truman Library building 


COMPARE... 
QUALITY... 
PRICE ... 


BRO-DART 

offers you a 

complete line 

of printed forms. 

at BUDGET-SAVING 

prices. See our Catalog 

#54 for Book Cards, Cat- 

alog Cards, Book Pockets 

and Date Slips. If you wish 

a form not described in our Catalog, just 
send us a sample. we will quote prices. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


Bro Devil mousrens 


78 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 





fund. To be financed by public sub- 
scription, the library will cost approx- 
imately $1,750,000. Names of all 
contributors, “Library Builders” will 
be permanently placed on the records 
of the library. In addition each indi- 
vidual, corporation or organization 
making a contribution will be issued 
a certificate of appreciation. Contri- 
butions are tax deductible. Check 
should be made payable to the Harry 
S. Truman Library, Inc. and sent to 
Mr. Arthur Yabroff, 20123 Appoline, 
Detroit 35. 


C.L.A.: 


Michigan Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association holds its fall meet- 
ing at St. John’s Provincial Seminary, 
Plymouth, October 30 at 2:00 p.m. 
Principal speaker, Mr. Joseph Sprug, 
editor of the Catholic Periodical In- 
dex. 


Bigger — Better Exhibits 


—and More of them 





Field Enterprises, Inc. 
World Book Encyclopedia 


400 Buhl Building, Detroit 26 


(Clair Reid) 

F. E. Compton & Co. 
1000 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10 

(Anthony Kuntz) 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

(Charles Banbury) 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
(Lawrence Sibert) 
Wagenvoord & Co. 

310 N. Grand Ave. 
Lansing, Mich. 
(Cornelius Wagenvoord) 
Library Efficiency Corp. 
Bro-Dart Industries 

59 E. Alpine St. 

Newark 5, New Jersey 
(Harry Noble) 
Doubleday & Company 
Garden City, New York 
(Richard Currie) 

H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
(Charles A. Leunig) 


Newman Visual Education Co. 


783 W. Main St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Harold Newman) 
Americana Corp. 

2 W. 45th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 
(Louis Lessner) 


Charles M. Gardner & Co. 


1918 Boulevard Avenue 
Scranton 9, Pa. 

(Ed Abell) 

Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
North Manchester, Ind. 
(John W. Leatherman) 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
(Miss Marie D. Loizeaux) 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

155 Gifford St. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
(Milton F. Park) 

The Gerstenslager Co. 
1425 E. Bowman St. 
Wooster, Ohio 

(Earl H. Gray) 


EXHIBITORS 


Modern Binding Corp. 
Weiler Bldg. 

Portland, Ind. 

(Ernest N. Marshall) 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
315 4th Avenue 

New York 10 

(O. N. Pears) 

P. F. Collier & Son, Corp. 
640 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19 
(Wilford Heming) 


Hertsberg-New Method, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
(James Orr) 

Albert Whitman & Co. 
560 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

(E. J. Wambach) 
Follet Library Book Co. 
1018 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

(Ralph Shuck) 
Children’s Press 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

(Edward W. Jensen) 
The Detroit News Co. 
300 W. Larned St. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
(Joseph Vetrano) 


Michigan State University Press 


East Lansing, Mich. 
Box 752 

(Lyle Blair) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
1900 Narragansett 
Chicago 39 
(Arthur C. Gau) 
Don R. Phillips 
P. O. Box 57 
Vandalia, Mich. 
(Don R. Phillips) 


University of Michigan Press 


Ann Arbor 

(Barry R. Nathan) 
Imperial Book Co. 

519 W. Sedgwick St. 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
(William Krug) 

J. C. McGraw Bindery 
P. O. Box 442 
Lansing, Mich. 
(Maurice Dillman) 


Association Conventions Exhibits 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17 
(Lyman R. Bradley) 
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Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

(Wilford Heming) 


ncer Press, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1 
(Bernard L. Davis) 


WHO AM I? 


Margaret Steffens, Trustee, 
Holland Public Library 


I may be the mother of young school 
children, I may be the father of teen- 
agers, sometimes I am a grandparent; 
whoever I am, I am elected or ap- 
pointed to my job as a library trustee. 

I like to think of myself as a sales- 
man, a buffer or interpreter between the 
librarian and my community. I am sup- 
posed to use, without prejudice, all my 
ability, my judgment and the common 
sense I possess to promote the interest 
of the American library. I have no 
value as a penny pincher or a chair 
sitter. I am to provide maximum serv- 
ice for the taxpayer’s dollar and devote 
time to thinking, planning and realizing, 
that libraries are as essential as schools 
in developing an alert and informed 
people. 


I have specific duties to keep me 
busy. I am to select an administrator 
and determine the policy of my busi- 
ness. I should advise in the preparation 
of the budget, approve it, and some- 
times work to obtain extra funds. I 
must study and support good legislation. 
I like to be interested in the welfare of 
my staff. I need to attend my board 
meetings regularly where I represent my 
community. I share with my librarian 
in the acceptance of gifts. 


I am interested in maintaining good 
buildings and planning for larger fa- 
cilities when our buildings become 
crowded. I like good personnel stand- 
ards and I am responsive to public at- 
titudes. I like to attend district and 
State meetings and I provide the item 
in the budget. I visit other libraries. 
It was a privilege to visit the Detroit 
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area libraries during the state conven- 
tion last fall. I work for good publicity. 
Our newspaper editor is our best friend. 
My librarian has responsibilities to 
me as a trustee. I expect her to be a 
good housekeeper. I like clean, well- 
mended books. I ask her to maintain 
a high standard of operation. I like a 
monthly report so that I may share in 
the operation of our business and in 
staff problems. I allow my administra- 
tor the privilege of book. selections for 
I feel she is properly qualified. I am 
not a board of censor. I expect her to 
submit the wage scale in her annual 
report along with. a record of our year’s 
business. I appreciate a manual for 
staff operation. I encourage her partic- 
ipation in community affairs. I expect 
her to use these hours with discretion 
and I may expect from these contacts 
extending services of our library. 
What is the private life of the Ameri- 
can Library today? We are engaged in 
a tremendous business, in many ways 
superior in service to any in our coun- 
try. About 25 million people visit us 
each year putting 350 million volumes 
in circulation. Many of our libraries 
are in large cities but about two-thirds 
service small communities. Here we 
develop reading tastes in our children. 
Where is the child who can resist the 
story hour? We guide the teen-ager. 
The housewife anxious to redecorate 
her home comes to the library for new 
ideas. I like to see the adult education 
class members reading for their next 
discussion on world affairs. Through 
our door comes the businessman ea7zer 
to gather ideas for his paper to his 
professional club. We serve the con- 
valcscent, the oldster, the handicapped, 
the city dweller anxious to read new 
fiction, the grandmother about to take 
a cruise, the family planning a camping 
trip to Rocky Mountain National Park. 
We are in a fascinating business for the 
information, the enjoyment and the en- 
lightenment of all people. 


Exhibits are better than ever 








NEW LIFE Means Better Library Styling 


Clean, performative lines and elegant sim- 
plicity are important themes in contemporary archi- 
tecture. In the library field, trendmakers like Sjéstrém 
of Philadelphia are keenly aware of current needs, 
both esthetic and practical. 


As a result, NEW LIFE library furniture is a dynamic 
example of elegant, performative equipment. The 
demand for NEW LIFE is growing, for it has been 
realized that its fresh design assists the architect, 
delights the librarian and inspires the library public. 


in Michigan: 


B. F. FARNELL COMPANY 


435 SEVEN MILE ROAD, DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Michigan Receives Adult Education Grant 


Michigan State Library has been 

awarded a two-year grant by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in its Library- 
“Community Project. The $12,000 grant 
will help the State Library plan and 
~ develop a long range adult education 
" program in co-operation with the public 
Ee icaries in Michigan. 


Bs 


~ The Library-Community Project has 
een made possible by a grant to ALA 
the Fund for Aduit Education. 
Three other state agencies, Kansas Trav- 
@ling Library ©ommission, Maryland 
~ Division of Library Extension and Ten- 
nessee State Library and Archives, re- 
ceived similar awards. The entire pro- 
is under the direction of Ruth 
Warncke, former Kent County Libra- 
fian and president of M.L.A. who is 
located at ALA headquarters in Chicago. 


The Michigan program will have two 
phases. Selection of Hackley Public 
Library, Muskegon, by the State Board 
for Libraries as the pilot library for the 
project was the first step in carrying 
out the proposal accepted by ALA as 
the basis for the grant. 


With the assistance of the State Li- 
brary and national project consultants, 
Clifford Wightman, librarian, and the 
local library committee co-operating 
with community representatives will 
study, the needs of Muskegon and plan 
a sound program of library activities for 
improving service to adults. 

Hackley Public Library qualifies as 
the pilot library because it is in a com- 
munity under 50,000 population. 


The second phase of the project will 
be state-wide. The State Library, with 
the co-operation of the state advisory 
committee, will plan and develop work- 
shops, institutes and other state or 
regional programs in adult education 
tailored to meet the needs of libraries 
in Michigan. Public libraries will have 
Opportunities for assistance in develop- 
ing special programs covering all types 
of service to adults from individual 
guidance to work with organizations 
and the development of discussion 
groups. 


The advisory committee which as- 
sisted the State Library in developing 
the original application for a grant and 
will continue to function during the 
project, has the following members: 
William Chait, Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Rudolph Gjelsness, De- 
partment of Library Science, University 
of Michigan; Dr.. Watson Dickerman, 
Community Adult Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Louise Le Fevre, De- 
partment of Librarianship, Western: 
Michigan College; and Otto Yntema, 
Extension and Adult Education, West- 
ern Michigan College. 


The ALA Library-Community Proj- 
ect was developed to broaden the ex- 
perience gained from three previous 
nation-wide projects: a survey of adult 
education activities; the American Heri- 
tage Project which enabled libraries to 
sponsor discussion groups on _ basic 





FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 
for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


Send for our . 
NEW 1955-56 GUIDE TO GOOD 
READING FOR YOUNG READERS. 


® Outstanding Children’s Books 
® Popular Teen-Age Books 
* Popular Reprints 


Our representative, Mr. Ralph Shuck, 
will be calling on you soon. 


FOLLETT LIBRARY 
BOOK COMPANY 


(Division of Wilcox & Follett Co.) 
1018 W. Washington Bivd. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





You vote on constitutional changes —at the Conference 
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issues in American democracy; and the 


Adult Education Subgrant Project in the iggest «K 
which Detroit Public Library experi- 3 “s 
mented with a program for out-of-school __..... te Economy ! 
young adults. 
Four consultants at ALA have been 
assigned to the project. Their special 
fields of activity will be 1) community 
analysis and resources 2) work with 
organizations 3) leadership training and 
4) use of audio-visual materials. 
A meeting of representatives of the 
four project areas was held in Chicago, 
September 7-10, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel to share ideas and make overall 4 
plans for the two years ahead. ‘ “hey hel <— 
Louise Rees, Head of the Consultant * Nee mn oe 
Division, and Muriel Fuller, library ee, PLASTI-KLEER® 
consultant, will be in charge of the — BOOK JACKET COVERS 
Michigan Program. in your library will etiminate 
about 75% of rebinding, eliminate 


several processing steps, increase your Book Bud- 
get, increase circulation. 


Please write for further information and a Bro- 
Dert Catalog. 


Keep up-to-date on M.L.A. 


— LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
at the Conference popetaarncnd Rens 


Bro ~Vevit mousrmes 


78 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion submits the following proposed amendments for consideration at the annual 
meeting, October 1955. 

Note: The Constitution and By-Laws are printed in the Michigan Librarian, 
March 1953, Vol. 19, No. 1, page (2). 
(Matter in italics is new; matter represented by one dash (—) for each word to 
be omitted. Brief explanation of change follows each section when amend- 
ment or addition is not obvious.) 

ARTICLE Ili — MEMBERSHIP 

Section 3. Honorary Members. On nomination of 
— — — —a minimum of ten members of the association, persons who have made 
a significant and outstanding contribution to libraries may be elected honorary 
members by a vote of the Executive 
Board. 

(This change is in accord with a vote of the membership on this subject at 
the 1954 conference.) 

ARTICLE iV — OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 

Section 1. Officers. The officers shall be declared elected at each annual 
meeting of the Association and shall serve until the adjournment of the meeting 
at which their successors are chosen, except the Treasurer, whose term of office 
shall extend for two years and shall coincide with the fiscal — years. 

(The present one year term for the Treasurer does not allow enough time for 
learning and efficiently operating the work of this office.) 

Section 2. Executive Board. The administration of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion shall be vested in the Executive Board which shall consist of the officers of 
the Association, the retiring president, together with two members at large elected 
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by the Association. The members at large shall be elected for a two year term. 
One member shall be elected each year 


(This deletes wording no longer needed.) 

The Executive Board shall have power to employ an Executive Secretary, ap- 
point agents, or engage other employees for one year terms to carry on the work 
of the Association, and shall provide for the compensation of such agents or 
employees. 

(This adds a specific reference to an Executive Secretary.) 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE |—DUES AND FEES’ 
ARTICLE I!— MEMBERSHIP RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 
ARTICLE V — VACANCIES 


Section 4. Sections. Vacancies in the offices of sections shall be filled in 
accordance with the by-laws of the sections. If no by-laws exist the same pro- 
visions as for districts shall apply. 

(This adds provision for filling Section as well as District vacancies.) 


ARTICLE VI — FINANCES 

Section 1. The power to administer the funds of the Association shall be 
vested in the Executive Board: It shall reimburse officers, sections — and 
committees for expenditures for work of the Association which have been author- 
ized by the Executive Board or by vote of the Association at its annual meeting. 

(This eliminates districts for which Executive Board does not have a financial 
responsibility. ) 

Section 3. 

. Immediately following the 
close of the fiscal year an audit of the funds of the Association shall be made 
and the report of the auditors published in the official organ of the Association 
in the first issue of each calendar year. 

(This deletion eliminates a double audit and double report on the funds of the 
Association. ) 


ARTICLE Vili — PUBLICATIONS 

Section 2. Official Organ. The Michigan Librarian shall be the official organ 
of the Association and shall be sent to all members of the Association in good 
standing. There shall be an Editor appointed by the President upon the advice 
of the Publications Committee and with the approval of the Executive Board. 
A Business Manager shall be appointed by the President upon the advice of the 
Editor and with the approval of the Executive Board. 
; . The Editor and Business Manager 

shall be invited to attend meetings of the Executive Board. 

(This: eliminates a double reference to the term of office of the Editor and the 
Business Manager which also appears in Article IX, Sec. 3.) 


ARTICLE IX — OFFICIAL YEARS 

Section 3. Elective and Appointive Year. The term of office for elective and 
appointive positions of the Association filled annually shall be the period begin- 
ning with the adjournment of ‘the annual meeting and ending with the adjournment 
of the next succeeding annual meeting, except that the term of office of the Treas- 
urer shall be for two years and coincide with the fiscal — years and that the term of 
office of Councilors to‘ the A.L.A. shall be as provided in the By-Laws of the 
A.L.A. Terms of office for other elective positions occupied longer than one 
year shall be calculated from the adjournment of the annual meeting. The term 
of office of the Editor and Business Manager of The Michigan Librarian shall be 
— one calendar year ‘ 


Take your Michigan Librarian to the Conference 








THREE BIG CATALOGS AND MANY 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK SHEETS EACH YEAR CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS 
ARE A MEASURE OF OUR SERVICE 


featuring all popular distinguished 
JUVENILE TITLES 


BOUND TO STAY BOUND BOOKS 


are a sound investment in economy because: 
¢ Quality (Better than Class A) Binding gives 
them long life. 


* Long life means more circulation at lower 
wom Prolong card-life in “active” section 
¢ Genuine Picture Covers provide unmatched 
durability and color. of the catalog—prevent costly re- 
* Approximately 80% of our titles are in : 
stock for immediate delivery. Teens: ew Card Protectors! 


: : Made of durable .003 transparent 
Cut down your work load by selecting your 
Juvenile requirements from these Catalogs . . .| qcetate. Try 100 for only — $3.60! 


get on our mailing list today—a postcard 
will do it. 





Manufacturers of Prebound 
“‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Books 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


NewiMies NOR AE : 
Ru bob Eindety che 


TO.STAY.80u) 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS | 





ANNUAL REPORTS 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Ccontilices 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


It is noteworthy that no reports of censorship of library books and other 
materials in Michigan libraries in 1955 have been brought to the attention of 
this committee. However, the well publicized “Smart List” made its appearance 
in Michigan, being sent to a school librarian and being subsequently referred 
to the highest school authorities in the state with no action being taken on the 
list and with no books being withdrawn from library shelves, as far as the com- 
mittee knows, as a result of its distribution in the state. (The “Smart List” was 
compiled by Mrs. Anne Smart of Larkspur, California, who drew up a list of 
books by certain authors “well listed as to their communist or communist front 
affiliations by various government investigating committees .. . .” (Mrs. Smart 
further states) “If you find many of them you will know your library has been 
tampered with,”’) 


Even though a large audience in Michigan undoubtedly viewed the Ed Murrow 
program on book censorship which featured Mrs. Smart, two school librarians, 
a Los Angeles city school official, and Mr. John D. Henderson, Chairmari, A.L.A., 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, no reports of attempted censorship resulted 


You'll hear more about M.L.A.’s committees at the Conference 
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from the television show, as might reasonably have been expected. 

To discover whether there had been any attempts at censorship of library 
materials in school, college, and public libraries, the Committee conducted a 
survey through the publication of a questionnaire in the Michigan Librarian, 
June, 1955. As of August 8, 1955, only one reply, reporting no censorship, 
had been received by the Committee. 

Walter H. Kaiser, Chairman 
LEGISLATIVE 

This past legislative year has been a hectic, harried time; however, as we look 
back on it and evaluate it, we feel that it has been a highly successful and 
productive year. 

A number of people should be thanked for the goals that were accomplished 
this year. There were a number of senators who were most helpful and aware 
of library needs and programs. Governor Williams and his legislative and budget 
staffs were most helpful in their original recommendation and the continuing 
support they gave us on appropriations and penal fine diversion problems. Board 
members, librarians, and interested citizens throughout the state all worked with 
their individual representatives and senators. Our president, with an unexcelled 
ability for letter writing, aided us, especially with the administrative officials. 
And the Legislative Committee members were extremely active and constantly 
working for an increased appropriation and against penal fine diversions. 

Below is a recapitulation of activities and accomplishments: 

1. Basic aid appropriation to libraries remained at $362,000; but an additional 
$38,000 was appropriated for continuation of the Iosco-Arenac and Grand 
Traverse regional. projects. The State Library received an additional 
$25,000: for a branch in.the Upper Peninsula. 

. Penal fine diversion bills: 

S. 1019 which would have doubled penal fine monies to go to county 
law libraries was re-referred to Committee, and was not reported out 
again. We requested and appeared at a Committee hearing on H. B. 
441 which provided the fines for violation of township ordinances would 
revert to the general funds of the township. This bill was defeated in 
Committee. 

. The “bicycle bill,” S. 1274. Perhaps this should merely rest beside the other 
penal fine diversion bills; but, this political coup really had us worried. 
On the last days of the session an amendment which would have diverted 
penal fines to township governments with police departments was tacked 
on the “bicycle bill.” Before we were aware of this, this bill as amended 
had passed both the House and Senate. The only thing to do was try 
for a Governor’s veto. At this point, active participation of the entire 
association came to the fore and the Governor vetoed the bill June 21, 
1955. On the last day of the session, July 14, 1955, the Legislature did 
not attempt to override the veto. 

The Committee for the Study of Library Laws is currently working on a study 
of county law libraries in cooperation with the Probate Judges Association. 

The Federal “Library Services Bill” was favorable reported on July 26 by the 
House Education and Labor Committee by a vote of 20 to 9. It is ready for 
a Floor vote by the House in January. This means during the Fall, while the 
members are home for the adjournment period, they should be visited by libra- 
rians and community leaders for the purpose of discussing the Library Services 
Bill. Ask for a favorable vote when the bill comes up for vote next session. 

One last observation: It is apparent that the legislators and administration 
Officials are becoming more and more aware of and responsive to library services 
and needs. This can be stimulated by you in your own communities. Grass 
Toots legislative activity begins with your library and you. Invite your senator 
and representative in to see your library, explain your program, illustrate the 
needs. This should be done not when we are fighting for one special cause, but 
this should be a year-round activity. 

Mrs. Mary Mitchell; Chairman 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 

The Library Development Committee met in Standish April 26, 1955 fora 
discussion of the Iosco-Arenac Regional Library. project. In addition to the 
committee, the discussion group included representatives from the Michigap 
State Library, University of Michigan, and Trustees and staff of the Iosco-Arenae 
Regional Library. Two foreign librarians were present as guests. 

The group discussed the formative period of the project, the actual demonstra- 
tion, the campaign for local acceptance by the Arenac County voters, and the 
future of the project. It was agreed that errors were made, principally because 
of the need to move rapidly in this the first demonstration of its kind in Michigan, 
However, the acceptance of the project by the Arenac voters indicated that those 
errors were matters of detail rather than overall policy. Conclusions from this 
meeting will form the basis for a panel discussion at the annual conference. 

Another meeting of the committee is scheduled for September in the Grand 
Traverse area. Plans and accomplishments of the Grand Traverse project will be 
discussed. 

Stanley J. Tanner, Chairman 


STATEMENT OF BELIEF 

This is a special committee, appointed in 1954, to set up a statement of creed 
for the association, which will be presented for your vote at the October Confer 
ence this year. 

During the current year we have held two meetings. The tentative statement, 
approved by the Executive Board, was presented to the Council last December, 
at which all District and Committee Chairmen were present. After considerable 
discussion it was decided to choose as the theme for the year, Michigan’s Library 
Heritage—A Statement of Belief. 

The preliminary statement was printed in the March 1955 issue of The Michi- 
gan Librarian, so that the entire membership would have an opportunity to study 
it. Reprints were available at all District and Section Meetings, with some ‘phase 
of the statement discussed at each meeting. Informal comments have “been 
received from many librarians, representing the various types of libraries in the 
state. 

Many deletions, additions and changes were suggested. As far as possible 
these have been incorporated in a second draft of the statement, which will be 
available for your consideration and vote at a business meeting during the 
Conference. 

Dorothy T. Hagerman, Chairman 


SCHOLARSHIP 

Mrs. Abbie Cole, who was appointed to the Committee, was unable to serve 
so Mrs. Yabroff appointed Miss Frances Tuffley of Northern Michigan College 
in her place. Miss Tuffley’s appointment along with that of Miss Margaret Dundon 
of Ishpeming allowed the Committee to meet and discuss many problems. 

The Committee held its first meeting in November at which time plans were 
discussed for future meetings of the group. A study was made of Phoebe Luma- 
ree’s report of 1954 of the special study her committee made on Workshop 
Attendance by Librarians. Her recommendations that the workshop, like scholar- 
ships, be encouraged and continued was noted. Her recommendation as to an 
added question in the Scholarship Application was accepted. 

Some of the problems: brought up for further discussion were: 1) the work 
shop as a possible way of recruiting younger people for the profession, and 2) 
establish criteria for accepting applicants for workshop scholarships and applica- 
tions for loans. in the Constance Bement Memorial Fund. 

The following two meetings were held in February and April. The Committee 
took up most of the time discussing criteria for item 2, above. The recommended 
criteria with recommended changes by the Board follows. The Committee 
recommended that the workshop scholarships be used as a possible source for 
recruitment of younger people was approved by Mrs. Yabroff. The Committee, 


You don’t want to miss the exhibits 
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however, was unable to work on this any further than to make recommendations 
which are included in the criteria. 

The Committee made several attempts to advertise possibilities of the Con- 
stance Bement Fund and the workshop scholarships. This was done by letters 
to the library schools, librarians, and to the district chairmen. 

The committee received four letters of inquiry as to the Constance Bement 
Fund. Letters of information were written but no actual application for loans 
were received. The status of the Constance Bement Fund stands at $1,122.35 as of 
January 1, 1955. 

The Committee recently received and approved five applications for workshop 
scholarships totaling $163.75. 

Financial Report: 
Workshop Scholarship Fund 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1955 
Sciewted’ at. District: miewtinees |. oi. 5 3s sa ae ein ete A etn oe 332.51 


Total receipts $419.08 
Disbursements: 

Three scholarships at Higgins Lake 

Two scholarships at St. Mary’s Lake 


$153.25 
Balance on hand, August, 1955 


Taisto J. Niemi, Chairman 


CRITERIA FOR 
CONSTANCE BEMENT MEMORIAL FUND LOAN APPLICATIONS 
PURPOSE: 

The, Constance Bement Memorial Fund was established in October 1945 by 
the Michigan Library Association. Contributions were made by friends of Miss 
Bement to provide this fund so that persons interested in becoming librarians 
should be given assistance. Scholarships are given in the form of loans not to 
exceed $300 per person. 

CRITERIA: 

The Scholarship Committee recommends the following criteria for the con- 

sideration of applicants: 
1. Education: 

The applicant should be a resident of Michigan who is a candidate for 
a degree in library science in a school accredited by the American Library 
Association. This means that the candidate should be a senior in college 
or one who has a B.A. Degree. 

2. Personal Qualities: 

The individual should have maintained a high standard of scholarship 
and show promise of making contributions to the profession of librarianship. 
He should be a well-balanced individual with a sense of responsibility. 

3. Recommendations: 

At least three letters of recommendation must be sent regarding residence, 

reliability’: and professional ability. 
4. Payment: 

Repayment of the loan must be made in full within 36 months after 
the receipt of the loan with interest at one per cent per annum. 

Applications and letters of recommendation must be sent to the Scholarship 
Committee of the Michigan Library Association. 

Note: Some of this information was taken from the article by Miss Phoebe 
Lumaree in the March 1954 issue of the MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN. 


CRITERIA FOR WORKSHOP SCHOLARSHIPS — 1955 
PURPOSE: 
The original purpose of the workshops was to raise the standard of the un- 
trained librarian in service, particularly the untrained librarian in the small town. 
Make your advance reservation now 
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It should be the further purpose to encourage the training of young people 
for recruitment in the profession. 
CRITERIA: 
The Scholarship Committee recommends the following criteria for the com 
sideration of applicants: 
1. Education: 
At least a high school graduate. 
2. Experience: 
Some library experience. The quality of work should be considered ag 
well as the length of time. 
Need: 
Only those people should apply who have no other means of financing 
their attendance. 
Recommendations: 
The applicant should supply at least one letter either from the library 
board or from the applicant’s immediate superior. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Public Relaticns Committee has gathered together from: 

1. The Detroit Public Library prepared by Mr. William Peters 

2. Wayne County Library prepared by Mr. Jensen 

3. Michigan State Library prepared by Mr. Martin Cohen 
a bibliography of each of their film holdings which are library related. 

This is in the process of being mimeographed. When completed, copies will 
be sent to those state organizations publishing magazines (e.g. Kiwanis), and 
to organizations maintaining state offices. A covering letter will go with the 
bibliography. 

In this way we hope state presidents will bring to the attention of their program 
chairman the film material on libraries available for informational and cultural 
programs. 


I hope the Public Relations Committee will able to work out some fairly simple 
means of discovering what use was made of this bibliography, if any. 
Dorothy Markle, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Publications Committee held one meeting during the year to discuss a 
policy relative to the publication of newsletters by the various sections and con- 
mittees of the Michigan Library Association. 

Special consideration was given the MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN and its role in 
relation to newsletters. It was recognized that the MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN is 
the official organ of the Association and that space is available and regularly given 
to committees and sections for material of general interest. All groups should 
be encouraged to submit material to the MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN for publica 
tion. 

It was also recognized that considerable time must elapse because of printing 
processes and routines connected with the MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN before 
material is published. In addition, space cannot be allotted’to material of special 
interest to a specific group. 

In view of these limitations, the Committee made recommendations concerning 
expenditures for newsletters. They further recommended that it should not be 
the function of the Publications Committee to maintain any jurisdiction over 
individual newsletters in the form of editing, approving content, etc. It was 
suggested that copies of newsletters be sent to each member of the Executive 
Board, as well as to the Executive Secretary, and that efforts be made to combine 
mailings with other notices whenever possible. 

All recommendations agreed upon by the Committee were submitted to the 
Executive Board for consideration and action. 


H. G. Johnston, Chairman 


Conference program planned for you 
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PLANNING 
The Planning Committee, after discussing several possible projects at its meet- 
ing in December 1954, decided to investigate further two projects which were 
started last year and to commence one new one. 
1. Reading Conference 
It was decided to broaden the scope of the Rural Reading Conference 
proposed last year and to investigate what groups would be interested 
in cO-sponsoring a general Reading Conference. Mr. Francis Scannell, 
chairman of the sub-committee, has conferred with John Holden, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Adult Education Association and Mrs. Leone D. 
McLeod, State Home Demonstration Leader at Michigan State University, 
and has submitted a list of 29 organizations that might be invited to join 
in the over-all planning for a one-day conference, which it is suggested 
might be held in Lansing next spring. 
2. In-Service Training 
Because the question keeps recurring as to the possibility of in-service 
training in subjects related to library work but not usually included in 
library school curricula, it was decided to insert a questionnaire in the 
Michigan Librarian to find out how definite and widespread the interest 
was. Mr. Merrill Jones prepared a statement and questionnaire which 
appeared in the Michigan Librarian for March 1955. The replies were 
so few and scattered in both area and interest that the Committee is not 
recommending that any action be taken. 
3. Regional Reference Service 
The new project for the year was the investigation of the possibilities 
of regional reference service for smaller communities. A sub-committee, 
headed by Miss Lillian Anderson, prepared a questionnaire and a check- 
list of basic reference books which was sent to 280 cities under 25,000 
population in the state. Replies were received from 129 libraries, most of 
which expressed interest and a desire to cooperate. Miss Anderson tabu- 
lated the results in several ways including a map showing the places from 
which replies were received and whether they were interested or not. 
Several of the most promsing aréas have been suggested to the Executive 
Board with the recommendation that the State Library be asked to support 
one or two such pilot projects. It is felt that this will be one way 
to prepare a community for regional library service. 
Katherine G. Harris, Chairman 


RECRUITING 

The committee felt that personel contacts were the important thing as far as 
recruiting is concerned so determined to go to the membership with a letter 
campaign for assistance. With the help of the State Library we were able to 
stretch our budget and two letters have gone out asking for names (1,000 is our 
goal) from you of possible recruits for our profession. 

The response to our first letter was wonderful, we hope that it will be as good 

to the second. We have the names of high school, college, post-college, and 
even a few junior high students. We hope that you will continue to show a 
personal interest in these people and that more of you will participate. 
_ We sent letters to all of our prospective recruits expressing our delight in their 
interest in our profession and asking them to write us about any of their questions 
concerning librarianship as a career or for assistance in planning and financing 
their educations. As the budget permits we will send them the latest recruiting 
materials available. 

On the planning board as this is written is some kind of recognition at the 
annual meeting for those who have assisted in our campaign this year. Come 
to Lansing to find out about it! 

There is much more to be done for these and future people whom we may add 
to our list: selling campaigns on the profession, visits to libraries of various types, 

Advance registration guarantees you— your choice 
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help in finding financial assistance, etc. We feel that we have just scratched 
the surface. It’s a job that concerns all of us so all of us will have to pitch ip 
and help. 
Hazel M. DeMeyer, Chairman 

MEMBERSHIP 

One meeting of the committee was held. The letter used to solicit membey 
was revised. Most of the work of the committee was done by correspondenge ; 
as 834 letters were sent out. These letters were sent to: 

Members who had not paid 1954 dues 

Non-members at 1954 Conference or 1955 District meetings 

School librarians who are non-members 

ALA members who are not MLA members 

At least one representative from the committee was in attendance at each 
District meeting and each Section meeting held during the year. 

Membership statistics as of August 1955: 


Past Members New Members 
Personal 4 Personal 
Trustee 


Institutional 2 Institutional 
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Isabella K. Sullivan, Chairman 


SALARY, STAFF AND TENURE 

One general meeting of the entire committee was held in January. A sub 
committee was appointed to compile salary statistics for professional positions 
in Michigan libraries. This tabulation was published in the June, 1955 issue 
of the Michigan Librarian. 

It was. limited to libraries serving a population of 5,000 and over which 
were open at least 35-40 hours per week. Averages as well as minimum and 
maximum salaries were given. 

A tabulation was made at the same time showing average number of days of 
vacation and sick leave and the number of libraries under Civil Service in each 
population area. 

This compilation was made from information on file at the Michigan State 
Library as of June 30, 1954. 

The committee was asked by the Executive Board to investigate the possibility 
of group hospitalization, medical and surgical care for all active members of 
MLA 


Vhe Michigan Hospital Service (Blue Cross) was contacted to determine if 
our Association could qualify as a group. After studying our Constitution and 
By-Laws, the Home Office in Detruit advised us that “for all intents and pur 
poses, enrollment for the group Blue Cross and Blue Shield contract is intended 
to be made available only to groups where payroll deductions are possible.” 

However, Indiana and Illinois Library Associations have both worked out 
group plans for their members through Blue Cross and Blue Shield. The details 
of their plans have been obtained and have been given to the M.L.A. Executive 
Board for further study and consideration. 

Alberta Massingill, Chairman 
RELATIONS WITH PUBLISHERS 


During the past year, the committee met twice and thoroughly discussed many 
of the issues and problems mutually involving librarians and suppliers. The 
committee made the following recommendations to the Executive Board: 

1. That this committee be designated as “The Committee on Relations 
with Publishers and Suppliers of Library Materials.” (Subsequently, the 
Executive Board recommended “The M.L.A. Exhibits Round Table”) 2 
That hostesses be appointed by the Conference Planning Committee # 
direct members to the exhibit area at annual conferences. 3. That the 
Executive Secretary of M.L.A. be made a permanent member of the Exhibits 

Attend your section's interests in Lansing — 
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Committee. 4. That exhibit space, when possible, be concentrated in one 
room, such as a ball room, adjacent to the registration desk and meeting 
rooms. 

The committee offers the following statement of aims: 

1. To provide a liaison between publishers, suppliers, and librarians. 2. To 
work together in fields of common interest (i.e., exhibits, and discounts). 
3. To make recommendations that may be mutually beneficial. 4. Through 
the preparation of an article for publication, make available to small public 
and school librarians correct ordering methods, emphasizing that for more 
efficient service, each order sent include the following: author (pseudonym 
if known), title, publisher and edition. This article to be forwarded to the 
Michigan Librarian, Michigan Library News, and Michigan Education 
Journal for inclusion at their earliest convenience. 

In order to provide a forum for discussion of the many mutual problems 
involved between librarians and publishers, a breakfast program is planned for 
the Lansing Conference. 

The committee feels that the relationship between librarians, publishers, and 
suppliers is a most important one and stresses the importance of continuing 
efforts to promote a high level of understanding and cooperation in this field 
which affects every library, large and small. 


‘a 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Your chairman attended several meetings during the year relating to areas in 
which the Adult Education Section was concerned: 

One of these was held in Lansing on December 14th. At this time the President 

of the Association, Mrs. Yabroff, called a meeting to begin organizational 

policies for the year, as far as section chairmen were concerned. George Jones 

attended in the absence of the scction chairman. 

On February 11th another meeting was held in Lansing. Persons from every 

kind of library, all interested in adult education, were there to discuss. what 

ways or methods might be used to solve problems relating to adult education 

activities in the library. 

Committee and section chairmen met in Lansing during the Spring to prepare 

for the annual conference. It is hoped that the Section’s program will prove 

interesting to those who attend. 


Robert Orr, Chairman 


Katharine Hannah Wohl, Chairman 
CATALOG 

The spring meeting of the Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers was held 
on May 20th at Central Michigan College in Mount Pleasant. It was a joint 
meeting with the College and Reference Sections. Miss Mildred E. Gingherick, 
Catalog-Librarian of Central Michigan College, was in charge of local arrange- 
ments. In the morning tours were taken through the new college library build- 
ing and at the joint luncheon, Mr. Charles V. Park, Librarian, spoke about in- 
teresting aspects of the new building, its furnishings and equipment. 

At the afternoon session a program on microprint was held jointly with the 
College Section. Mr. Rowland Jones of Wayne University spoke on the biblio- 
graphical sources, ordering, availability and various. forms of microprint material. 
Miss Margaret Ayrault, Chief Catalog Librarian of the University of Michigan, 
discussed the cataloging problems of microprint and gave many practical sug- 
gestions to other catalogers based on her experience with such material. Michigan 
State University’s holdings of microprint materials, its plans for servicing and 
augmenting them in the new building and also some general information about 


the new building were presented by Mr. Jackson Towne, Librarian of Michigan 
State University. 


Renew old acquaintances at the Conference 
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The Catalog Section held a business session following the program. Mr. Ben 
jamin Custer, president of the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classificatiop, 
told of some of the current projects and news of the Division. Mr. Clarence L. 
Weaver, Chief of the Catalog and Order Department of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library, reported on his progress with the Michigan Author Heading List. ‘A 
committee was appointed to draft a change in the constitution to allow for the 
election of a vice-chairman who will also be chairman-elect. This change will be 
voted on at the October meeting. There were forty catalogers present at this 
spring meeting. 

The Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers will hold a fall luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel Olds in Lansing on Friday, October 28. The speaker will be Mrs, 
Orcena Mahoney Peterson, Executive Secretary of the ALA Division of Catalog. 
ing and Classification. Her topic will be Catalogers Have an Exciting Future, 
The meeting will also include a business session with election of officers. 

Gertrude Van Zee, Chairman 
COLLEGE 

The spring meeting of the Reference, Catalog, and College sections of MLA 
was held at Central Michigan College in Mount Pleasant on May 20, 1955. 
Following the combined luncheon, the College and Catalog sections met jointly 
to consider various phases of microprint. 

Miss Margaret Ayrault, Chief Cataloger of the University of Michigan Library, 
discussed the cataloging problems of microprint. Mr. Rowland Jones of Wayne 
University spoke on bibliographical sources while Mr. Jackson Towne discussed 
Michigan State University’s holdings in microprint and plans for expansion, 

Fred L. Dimock, Chairman 


COUNTY LIBRARY 
The County Library Section of the M.L.A. met at Lansing in March, 1955, 
During a 2-day conference the subject of penal fines and of the importance of 


this source of revenue was fully discussed under the following heads: 

(a) What are penal fines? 

(b) Distribution of penal fines 

(c) Comparison of amounts received by 25 County libraries 

(d) Amount of penal fines shared by County libraries with other Public 

libraries in their county 
(e) Attempts of other agencies to “raid” the penal fine funds 
The County librarians were hosts to their legislators in the Michigan Legisla 

ture at a dinner in the Y.M.C.A., when a panel discussion took place on the 
importance of penal fines to County Libraries, and their use in the expansion 
of County Library programs. 


HOSPITAL 

A spring meeting of the Hospital Libraries Section of M.L.A. was held at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital at Dearborn on Friday, April 29, 19595. 

Eighteen members and a few guests gathered at the Hospital for a 1:00 o'clock 
luncheon. Dr. Lore Hirsch, Director, Out-Patient Department of the Northville 
State Hospital, was the speaker of the afternoon. Dr. Hirsch gave a most com 
structive and thought-provoking talk on bibliotherapy from a psychiatrist’s view 
point. 

Dr. Hirsch believes that with psychotic patients books can be used to aid in 
diagnoses. A patient’s reaction to a book is a tool in the hands of the doctor. 
As a patient will talk about an episode in a book more readily than about 
himself, he will relieve his own tensions because he remembers what has bees 
an area of difficulty in himself. A librarian can thus use reading as an_ insight 
to patient’s reactions and assist treatment by reporting her findings to the psy: 
chiatrist. She can also 'tell the psychiatrist books that the patient asks for, which 
suggestion may prove to be a clue to his preoccupations. 

Dr. Hirsch concluded her talk with this statement: “And if we have patients 
who read, be it for education or recreation, for emotional release or substitute 


More about your section interests at the Conference 
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companionship, then the psychiatrist who gives psychotherapy, and the hospital 
librarian who is clinically oriented, have a good opportunity to integrate this 
mental emotional activity of the patient into the total treatment program.” 

Charlotte B. Jones, Chairman 
REFERENCE 


The Spring Meeting of the Reference Section was held jointly with the 
College and Catalog Sections of M.L.A. on May 20 at Central Michigan College 
in Mt. Pleasant. The morning was devoted to registration and conducted tours 
of the new college library. The joint luncheon featured Mr. Charles Park, Li- 
brarian of Central Michigan, as speaker. 

The Reference Section program revolved about the feasibility of a Centralized 
Documents Loan service. Dr. Benton H. Wilcox, Librarian, Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, explained the service as it was planned, installed, and now 
operates in the State of Wisconsin. Out of the discussion the following motion 
resulted: “The Chairman of the Reference Section is to notify the executive 
board of the Michigan Library Association that the members of the Section 
favor the institution of a centralized document loan service and that the Michigan 
State Library be notified of this decision if the board approves of such a service 
for the libraries of Michigan.” 

The Executive Board of M.L.A. approved the recommendation on June 3, 
1955,-and a letter to that effect was sent to Mrs. Fyan, State Librarian. 

Our Fall Meeting will be a luncheon meeting on Friday, October 28, at the 
Olds Hotel. Our featured speaker will be Dr. Henry J. Gomberg, Assistant 
Director, Michigan Memorial—Phoenix Project. Dr. Gomberg was present at 
the Geneva Conference on atomic energy and will have a most vital message 
for all of us. It is hoped many will find it possible to attend. 

Herbert F. Mutschler, Chairman 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN 

As is its custom, the School and Children’s Section held two institutes this 
year, the Children’s Librarians’ Institute, April 15 and 16 at Kellogg Center 
and the St. Mary’s Lake Institute for School Librarians, September 16 and 17. 
A third institute is scheduled for school librarians in the northern part of the 
state, at Gaylord in October. Program plans for this are incomplete as yet. 

The Spring Institute was fortunate in having four interesting speakers who 
represented a variety of angles on library work with children. Miss Helen 
Armstrong, Toronto Public Library and Mrs. Natalie Carlson, author of several 
favorite books for children, talked of children and reading. Mr. Charles Nor- 
ford and Dr. Moiree Compere, both of Michigan State University, spoke of audio 
visual materials and the impact of TV on reading interests. A panel discussion 
on challenging books, the book fair at Red Cedar School and a film showing 
rounded out the program. 

The St. Mary’s Lake Institute has for its theme “The School Looks at the 
Library: audio visual aids in a world of books”. The visiting speakers to be 
featured are Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and Miss Olive De Bruler, Chairman of Audio Visual 
Aids Committee A.A.S.L. At the time of writing this institute is still in the 
offing but the program planned is a stimulating one. 

The Publicity and Public Relations Committee of the section prepared two 
news letters during the year which were sent to all school and children’s librarians 
in Michigan and to others interested in children and their reading. 

At the M.L.A. conference in Lansing, the School and Children’s Section will 
sponsor the Friday evening meeting: Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive Director 
of the Youth Study Center of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, will be the 
speaker. Those who missed Dr. Sharp at the ALA conference will welcome 
this opportunity to hear him and many who have heard him have expressed 
a desire to hear him again. 

A breakfast followed by the annual business meeting of the section is sched- 
uled for Saturday, October 29. 

Jean A. Taylor, Chairman 


An exciting program awaits you —Lansing, October 26-29 
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TRUSTEE 


On December 10, 1954, the Trustee Executive Board met for a brief busines 
session during the M.L.A. Council meeting in Lansing. 


Plans for the year 1954-55 were discussed and it was decided that district trustee 
chairmen should urge immediate appointment of a legislative chairman for each 
library board. The response to this request was favorable in each district. Special 
stress for increasing trustee section membership in M.L.A. was again listed as an 
important area of interest. The most effective means, it was decided, was to 
appeal to librarians for their cooperation in helping interest their trustees in M.L.A 

In January the Trustee Manual Committee met to finish plans for revising the 
manual. This handbook for trustees will be printed and ready for distribution 
at the 1955 M.L.A. Conference. Trustees are indebted to Mrs. Franklin Reck, 
Mrs. George Hunter, Mrs. Frank Brehm and Mrs. Fannie Noonan for the work 
they have done in revising this manual for trustees. 


In March, approximately 1,800 Michigan trustees received a letter from the 
trustee section chairman urging M.L.A. membership, inviting them to the Spring 
District Meetings and the M.L.A. Conference in October. (Approximately 30 
trustees are members of M.L.A.). 


June 10, was the date for the Trustee Executive Board meeting which follows 
the district meetings. Each district chairman gave a report of the spring meeting, 
The secretary, Mrc. Clarence Stol!, reported that she had finished compiling a 
history of the Trustee Section from recorded minutes of past meetings. Plans 
for closer contact between trustees in the various districts were considered and it 
was agreed that small area meetings should be recommended. This board meeting 
was held at the Ferndale Public Library, Ferndale. 


It is impossible to evaluate the effectiveness of trustee activities throughout 
the state but the Trustee Executive Board members are hopeful that more and 
more trustees will become aware of the wider library picture by becoming better 
acquainted with possibilities for service at the local as well as at the state level 

Plans are well under way for the M.L.A. Conference in Lansing, at the Hotel 
Olds, October 26-29. October 27 will be special Trustee Day—a luncheon, annval 
business meeting and an excellent program is being planned. (Reservations for 
trustee luncheon should be made forty-eight hours in advance by contacting Miss 
Virginia Alexander, Michigan State Library, Lansing.) 

Your Trustee Section chairman has enjoyed the opportunity to become at 
quainted with librarians and trustees throughout the state during these last two 
years and she wishes to thank her board members for their excellent cooperation. 


Bess L. Tewksbury, Chairman 


School Library Bill of Rights 


School libraries are concerned with 
generating understanding of American 
freedoms and with the preservation of 
these freedoms through the develop- 
ment of informed and responsible citi- 
zens. To this end the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians endorses 
the Library Bill of Rights of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and asserts that tion which will enable pupils to make 
the responsibility of the school library a aa judgments in their daily 
is: ire 

To provide materials that will enrich 


‘bilities, and maturity levels of the 
pupils served 


To provide material that will stimu 
late growth in factual knowledge, lit- 
erary appreciation, aesthetic values, 
and ethical standards 


To provide a background of informa- 


To provide materials on opposing 


and support the curriculum, taking in- 
to consideration the varied interests, 


sides of controversial: issues so that 
young citizens may develop under 
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guidance the practice of critical read- 
ing and thinking Bee 

; ; : Distinctive books 
To provide materials representative 


of the many religious, ethnic, and for 
cultural groups and their contribu- ber cas : 
tions to our American heritage Discriminating buyers 


To place principle above personal 
opinion and reason above prejudice 


in the selection of materials of the IMPERIAL BOOK 


highest quality in order to assure a | 
comprehensive collection appropriate 


for the users of the library. COMPANY 
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Censorship in School Libraries: 
A Statement of Belief 


Mrs. Clifford Brown, Stephenson High School Librarian, 
Stephenson, Michigan 


i am going to write about a sub- 
ject which has concerned me might- 
ily for a long time—and particularly 
so since I watched a certain Edward 
R. Murrow “Hear It Now” TV pro- 
gram quite some weeks ago. 

On the program, there appeared for 
interview a certain Mrs. Smart of Los 
Angeles, to tell of her campaign to have 
the books of certain authors—and es- 
pecially certain titles of theirs—removed 
from school library shelves, because the 
books themselves were, she felt, slanted, 
or because the social and political views 
of their writers were questionable. 

This woman appeared to be intelli- 
gent; she spoke well; she was in earnest 
about her cause; and she has had effect 
—not only in Los Angeles, I learned 
later, but in other cities too. Librarians, 
when interviewed on the program, were 
reluctant to discuss the incident, and 
their feeling seemed to be, as did that 
of school administrators, that it was 
better to humor the woman, and expect 
that the affair would blow over so that 
the books could be returned to the 
shelves. 

Incidents like this are not unusual, 
though they more often occur—from 
the very nature of the library—to pub- 
lic libraries than to school libraries. In 
the past few years there have been 
numerous attempts by groups of various 
sorts to censor the reading of the Amer- 
ican public. Sadly, these groups have 
usually been misinformed, unqualified, 
and always prejudiced. Their motives 
may have been noble; their deeds were 
not. 

These sporadic outbursts over the 
country have caused unpleasantness, it 
is true, in the communities where they 
occurred. Still it is doubtful that they 
have had any lasting harmful effects. 
On the contrary, they may have brought 
some good, for in each instance public 
indignation has risen very high, and 
people have become newly sensitive to 
their right to read what they wish, and 
newly resentful of the efforts of un- 
authorized groups to set themselves up 


as judges of what is proper—and what 
improper—for others to read. 

We are all familiar with the censor. 
ship incidents in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, and there are others. We have 
read President Eisenhower’s statement 
in regard to freedom to read, and we 
know that this was a direct outcome 
of the American Library Association's 
stand, publicly made, on the same sub 
ject. 

Professionally we are bound to feel 
interest and concern over any incident 
which affects librarians anywhere, 
American-wise, we are bound to be in 
dignant over anything which seems an 
affront to civil or personal rights. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to feel deep- 
ly concerned, for long, over a situation 
which does not affect one closely. 

I turned these thoughts over carefully 
in my mind; I considered them for a 
long time. When I was again made 
conscious of the subject of censorship, 
by the Edward R. Murrow program, it 
appeared to me that even though the 
danger of my ever being involved in 
such a situation was pretty remote, still, 
as a thinking librarian, I ought to know 
how I stood in regard to censorship of 
school libraries, and I ought to know 
what my reaction was to this Los 
Angeles woman’s activity. These are 
the beliefs I found in my own heart. 

A school library is perhaps less vul- 
nerable to attack from would-be moral- 
ists, and yet the instances of pressure 
upon school libraries from small but 
persistent groups, are numerous. 

The book collection of a school 
library is generally carefully chosen, and 
generally it is chosen with the assistance 
of book selection guides whose depend- 
ability cannot be questioned (except by 
someone like Mrs. Smart, who does not 
consider even the ALA’s book lists re- 
liable). We shall have to assume that 
the person or persons charged with 
selecting the books are competent to 
judge their quality, and the purpose to 
which they may be put. Of course, 
there may be school librarians with uk 
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terior motives, as far as book selection 
is concerned. Now and then a librarian, 
being only human, makes a mistake, 
too. Nearly always she finds it out. 

The point I am making is this: We 
have to assume that the school librarian 
is the person best qualified to judge the 
content of the books selected for the 
library, and to estimate their effect 
upon her students. She has been trained 
—we suppose—to see a book for what 
it is. She probably has some small 
ability in literary criticism, or she would 
never have become sufficiently inter- 
ested in books to become a librarian. 
Therefore, a school librarian, I think, 
has to stand firmly by her own judg- 
ment. She cannot afford to be fright- 
ened by people who would tell her she 
has chosen wrongly. She can listen to 
them—she should listen to them—and 
consider carefully what they say. Then 
if her own sense tells her that they 
are wrong and she is right,.she must 
refuse to be moved by them. 

If you investigate the purpose behind 
the efforts these unauthorized censors 
make, you will probably find evidence 
of some very bigoted, and some very 
sloppy thinking. It is necessary for you 
to be the clear-headed one. Just now 
the hue and cry is over books written 
by people said to be Communist sym- 
pathizers, or to have belonged to Com- 
munist-front organizations. The cry is: 
Take their books off the library shelves. 


Author Versus Book 


Now please do not misunderstand me. 
I hate the word Communist as much 
as you do. But in the first place, except 
for three or four names, none of the 
people on such lists as Mrs. Smart’s 
have been proven to have any Commu- 
nistic connections. Until proven guilty, 
they should stand innocent. In the sec- 
ond place, what people are does not 
necessarily have anything to do with 
what their books are. It may—but not 
necessarily so. And it is the book that 
must be judged by the library, not its 
author. As an example, one name on 
Mrs. Smart’s list is Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. For anything I know, Mrs. 
Fisher is a loyal American. Be that as 
it may, I’m hanged if I can find any- 
thing objectionable with her Deepening 
Stream or Understood Betsy, either. Or 
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with any of her other books, for that 
maiter. It is the books that are on the 
shelf, not Mrs. Fisher—and there they 
stay. 

Consider another author found on 
this—and other lists: Louis Adamic. 
In our library, I could not get along 
without his Nation of Nations; for the 
perfectly marvelous and comprehensive 
story it tells of the contributions of all 
nationalities to America and is used 
every year in several of our school 
courses when students are studying the 
nationalities which make up the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. I have not 
read the entire book, but I have read 
enough parts of it to know that I can- 
not find anything in it that is slight- 
ing to America, or misrepresentative 
of it. If I cannot, is it likely that a 
student will? 

If one has intent to do so, one can 
read into the mos‘ innocent words, any 
meaning he chooses, probably; but a 
person finding such distorted meanings 
would have to be looking for them, 
probably. 

A few years ago there was a great 
deai of commotion over MacGruder’s 
American Government book for its defi- 
nition of Communism, which listed ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. This hap- 
pened to be the text we used—and still 
use—in our high school government 
classes. A group of social science teach- 
ers and I studied the criticized part to 
try to discover what was objected to. 
We could make no criticism. Democ- 
racy, Socialism, Communism were 
dealt with equally, in definition form, 
and a paragraph after Democracy’s 
definition explained why Americans 
fina it the best form of government for 
them. It was a most dispassionate, im- 
partial discussion—and evidently that 
was what was wrong, in the eyes of the 
critics. 


Who Shall Be the Judge? 


Where there is a difference of opin- 
ion, who shall be the judge? The teach- 
ers and librarians trained in the reading 
and use of school books—or the public? 

When I asked the American Library 
Association for a copy of Mrs. Smart’s 
list and received it, I was interested to 
find that nearly every person who has 
written a book—for young people—on 


Never a dull moment at Conference time 
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race equality or the United Nations is 
on her black list. Does this not seem 
curious—that no one could write on 
these two subjects witho-t being dan- 
gerous? The inference is obvious. Mrs. 
Smart has a personal quarrel with race 
equality and with the United Nations, 
and she would like to make it every- 
one’s quarrel. In every other instance 
of which I have read, there appeared— 
| say appeared—to be a similar motive. 

You can see the danger of capitu- 
lating to the demands of such a person 
or group. If it is political or social be- 
liefs today, might it not be religious and 
moral beliefs tomorrow? In _ other 
words, what is to prevent some zealous 
person from deciding that the books of 
all writers whose personal lives have 
nct been entirely moral, should be re- 
moved from library shelves? What is 
to prevent a Protestant community from 
trying to have books by or about Catho- 
lics removed from library shelves—or 
the other way around? 


It appears to me that the librarian— 
always, of course, with the understand- 
ing and support of her board—must re- 
ly heavily upon her own judgment, hear 
these people out, and then, if she is 
not persuaded to change her opinion, 
to resist them. You may say that your 
library is safe from such criticism, be- 
cause it contains no books which could 
pc sibly be questioned. Consider, then, 
a few of the names on Mrs. Smart’s 
list—adapted, by the way, from another 
list used widely by other people with 
the same purposes: Nora Benjamin, 
Pearl Buck, Joseph Gaer, John Gassner, 
Margaret Halsey, Oscar Hammerstein, 
Meridel LeSeur, Carey McWilliams, 
Allan Nevins, Eleanor Roosevelt, Carl 
Sandburg, Lincoln Steffins, John Tunis. 
The heading for this list contains these 
words, among others: “Look for the 
following authors. You are bound tc 
find a few of their books in the schools. 
If you find many of them, you will 
know that your library has been tam- 
pered with.” 

If individuals, or groups of indi- 
viduals, do question some of the books 
on the shelves of a school library—or 
of any other library—they deserve to 
be heard, and they deserve the opportu- 
nity to show exactly what their criticism 
is and how it is justified. It is, how- 
ever, the librarian’s right to decide 


whether they have a rightful complaint, 
or whether they are mistaken. If she 
decides the latter, she has to stay with 
that conviction. It all comes down to 
this: confidence in one’s own ability 
to think clearly and honestly. 


Selecting for the Book Shelf 


So much for the imagined dangers 
of the school library shelves. What 
about the other kinds which citizens 
occasionally — and librarians often— 
worry about? Let me explain what] 
mean. 


A school library collection, as we 
all know, is limited by definite needs, 
and determined pretty much by ap 
proved bibliographies such as those of 
our state. library and our State Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, those pro- 
vided by the ALA and by such guides 
as the Standard Catalogs. These libra- 
ries are not intended primarily as collec 
tions for recreational reading, though 
they all try to make adeqz.ate provision 
for that, too. 

Once in a while a book wanders from 
the school library into the hands of an 
adult, who reads it, wonders about some 
part of it, and asks about it.. This does 
not often happen, and when it does, 
the questioning adult. is usually in a 
reasonable frame o*° mind. It ought 
not to be difficult, in such an instance, 
to have a sensible conversation, and 
reach an agreeable conclusion. In this 
second kind of censorship, though, it 
is more often the librarian herself who 
is the censor. This brings me to the sec 
onc consideration in controls on school 
library collections. 


What shall be the school librarian’s 
attitude, and what shall be her decision, 
with books which are fundamentally 
valuable as literary material, but which 
have one or more questionable or objec: 
tionable parts in them? Most high 
schools have several courses which give 
a survey of present-day writers and 
their books. These courses require the 
reading of such people as Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Faulkner, McCullers, and 
numerous others, along with a repre 
sentation of popular historical novels. 
The school library should furnish books 
for these readings. But deciding wheth- 
er or not they should be in a school 
library is another problem. Present- 
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day writers—some of them—tend to 
write with brutal frankness and breezy 
language-freedom. Yet over and above 
this fact, is the fact of their books’ 
value as literary material. 


School librarians know that they are 
charged with a responsibility which does 
not affect to the same degree, those who 
serve adults. That responsibility is to 
aid in the development of young people 
into clean, right-thinking grown-ups, 
with sensible sets of moral and social 
beliefs. It is possible that the wrong 
books, given at the wrong time, may 
upset or confuse young people, or do 
something to impair that development. 
A librarian, thinking of all this, some- 
times becomes a censor in her own 
right. She does not often admit it; 
perhaps she is not aware of it, for surely 
she is limited in purchases for the li- 
brary. She does have to select, and 
she will tend to discard what she must 
question. Probably this is right. How, 
though, shall she judge those she must 
question? 

Really, every book is a case in itself. 
It is impossible to estimate how it will 
be received and how it will affect its 
readers, until they have been exposed to 
it. As a matter of fact, how can you 
know whether people have been hurt 
by a book, even after they have read it? 


My own belief is this. If a book has 
real literary merit, if it offers the stu- 
dents enough in story and in writing 
quality, most will not be affected, ex- 
cept momentarily, by a few question- 
able scenes. I offer as examples, such 
books as these (and I suppose they are 
probably very mild examples) : Ulman’s 
The White Tower, Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage, Davenport’s Valley 
Of Decision, Spring’s My Son, My Son. 
There is so much else to carry away 
from books like these that the reader 
18 not over-occupied with the tense love 
scenes that can be found in them. An- 
other point which helps to save them 
for the student mature enough to take 
them, is that they are not easy reading 
——as we in schools think of easy read- 
ing. The immature student is not too 
apt to be attracted to them. I mean to 
say that the one who could get no enjoy- 
ment from the quality of their writing, 
probably would be bored before he fin- 
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ished the first page. Of course this is 
not entirely true. Sometimes he will 
find them, and he will read them. These 
things happen; it would be fruitless, it 
seems to me, to try to avoid them. 

On the other side of the ledger, there 
are the books like the much-maligned 
Forever Amber. It, as well as others 
of its caliber, has no place in a school 
library, because it has nothing to offer, 
from « literary point of view. It is 
simp!; a long succession of amours, 
strung together in careless, tiresome 
writing, and thinly backed with an at- 
tempt at historical fact. There is noth- 
ing to remember, nothing to be im- 
pressed by, except the love affairs, and 
these are not impressive, as time goes 
on. 

What of a book which does seem to 
be efficiently written, but which tells 
a tawdry, shabby story? I think here 
it is a question of which outweighs the 
other. If the shabbiness is too over- 
bearing, and offers too little else to 
offset the shabbiness, the book doesn’t 
belong in a school library. My own 
example of this—and you may very 
well disagree—is Steinbeck’s Cannery 
Row. It is a good job, as far as the 
mechanics of writing are concerned. 
Whether it can claim to be a social 
novel showing life as lived by a certain 
class of people in a certain section of 
the country, is doubtful. It truly does 
show a segment of the lives of three or 
four people; it gives the impression that 
a great many more people may live as 
they do. But it is pretty light-hearted 
about the whole thing, being more con- 
cerned with less serious aspects of life. 
In saying this, I do not mean to say 
that a novel ought to have a social 
problem, or present a moral, to qualify 
for a school library. Far from it. But 
I do say it ought not to be dirt for dirt’s 
sake—which seems to be the end result 
of some novels. Steinbeck can be better 
represented in school libraries by The 
Moon is Down, The Pearl or The Red 
Pony. 

I could tell you of other instances 
about Anthony Adverse, about the copy 
of The Lost Weekend which was on 
the library shelf when I arrived to be 
librarian at the school where I now am, 
and of the edition of Gulliver's Travels 
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which I myself purchased, but had to 
replace, because of the art work pro- 
viced by the publishers. These cases 
would only serve to illustrate what I 
maintained earlier that nearly every 
book is a separate case in itself, and 
has to be judged that way—in terms of 
what the effect seems to be upon stu- 
dents. 


Standards Must Be Maintained 


Standards of literary quality have to 
be kept. The school librarian does have 
to make selection, because she is 
charged — as are parents, teachers, 
clergymen—with part of the responsi- 
bility for young people’s moral and 
spiritual growth. In a way, she does 
have to censor. Whether or not it is 
censorship, though, depends upon her 
approach to the task. If she takes a 
positive attitude, prepared to find good 
in a book, but watchful for that which 
may not be appropriate, she is probably 
doing a good job of book selection. 
If she approaches a book with a nega- 
tive attitude, feeling certain that she 
will find something evil or crude— feel- 
ing that nothing not entirely righteous 
or pure can be given to school students, 


she is censoring. 

With any books which cause ques. 
tions in the mind of the librarian, ip 
the minds of teachers, or of the public, 
the librarian has to be clear-minded and | 
absolutely honest. She has to decide 
whether the weaknesses or wrongs at 
tributed to them are real or imagined, 
She has to try to estimate the effect 
of risque or over-frank passages upon 
young readers. She has to judge wheth- 
er the general literary merit far out 
balances the questionable words or sen- 
tences—or whether it does not. This 
is not, of course, a flawless arrange- 
ment. For a librarian may be mistaken, 
She may be prejudiced. But surely her 
judgment, and her wisdom are to be 
preferred, and chosen, over the judg- 
ment and wisdom of self-appointed 
censors in the community. 

Our library heritage — not only in 
Michigan—but in every place in this 
country—is freedom to read all things 
within the bounds of decency and good 
taste. Upon school libraries we place 
two further restrictions—those of liter- 
ary merit, and moral and spiritual pro- 
tection. We place these restrictions— 
and this freedom—in the hands they be- 
long in—those of the school librarian, 


“Do You Have a Library in Your Town?” 


Lee H. Gregory, Librarian* 
Presque Isle County Library 


| was attending a luncheon meeting 
sometime ago and while reaching over 
for another cup of coffee my table 
partner turned to me and said: “Do 
you have a library in your town?” 

For reasons that every librarian will 
know, I was surprised. Since he waited 
for an answer, I told him that we not 
only had a good library in our town 
but that I happened to be its librarian. 
The unintended self - compliment my 
answer involved made him laugh and 
so 1 quickly added, “Do you have a 
library in your town?” 

“That’s just the point,” he said, 
“that’s why I’m asking you. It is this 
way. My company transferred me to 
Michigan about six months ago, and 
after looking over the new place, and 
settling down to my new routine, I 


Plan a fall vacation in 


called my wife from my office and 
said, ‘Honey, how about going over 
to the library tonight and look over 
the latest books and magazines?’ When 
my wife did not answer, I said, ‘Hello, 
hello, have we been disconnected? 
Then my wife’s voice finally came 
back: ‘No dear, we have not been dis- 
connected. I was just trying to figure 
out what library you are talking about.’” 

“Why the public library of course,” 
I replied. My wife’s voice sounded a 
bit sharp then, “Yes of course, but do 
you realize Mr. General Manager that 
your company transferred you to a 
town that dosen’t even have a public 
library!” My luncheon partner put 
down his cup and looked at me. After 
a brief pause, he said again, not with 
out a certain tone of asperity in his 
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voice: “Maybe I haven’t been keeping 
up with the latest chapters in civilized 
living, but would you care to tell me 
how is it possible that a community 
where people live can manage to get 
along without a public library?” That 
made me smile. 

I said, “There are almost thirty mil- 
lion people in the United States with- 
out public libraries.” 

“Thirty million people!!??” I seemed 
to see a dozen exclamation marks 
bursting in the air, surrounded with as 
many question marks. “Why, in my 
state every community no matter how 
small it is there is a public library. 


‘You see I travel a great deal for my 


company and there are few towns I 
haven't visited.” 

“Well, now that’s easy,” I reassured 
him, “you just started early. Remember 
the early pioneers, don’t you? They 
started their society libraries in the 
seventeenth century. My library is just 
getting out of its swaddling clothes; 
it is only eight years old. The Boston 
Public Library has long ago celebrated 
its bi-centennial.” 

“I am not from Boston.” 


“But you are from New England,” 
I said without hesitation. 

“How can you tell?” 

“If you are from a state where every 
town has a public library then you must 
be from a New England state, because 
the only states in the country with 
one hundred per cent library service 
are lotated in New England.” 

My luncheon partner settled back in 
his chair and looked at me. I saw a 
look of incredulity in his eyes. 

“All right,” he said, “I give you three 
guesses which state I come from.” That 
really made me smile. 

“If you allow me three guesses, I 
cannot fail to.give you the right answer, 
because only three states in the country 
have full library service. They are Del- 
aware, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land.” He looked approvingly. 

“tT am from Massachusetts. Our 
town is small; population 16,000, but 
we have a splendid library there. Al- 
ways had one, since I can remember. 
Everybody in my family reads. We 
read naturally as we walk, or breathe 
the air, and need good books just 
as much as we need good food.” He 
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stopped for a minute, then he said, 
“How come?” 

“How come, what?” 

“How come that one town has a 
library and another has not?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. For many years 
I worked in a big metropolitan library 
and knew nothing about rural America. 
Then about five years ago I grew tired 
of the crowded cities and became curi- 
ous about rural America. So I de- 
cided to go into rural library work. 
One of my favorite pastimes had been 
visiting small towns in order to see 
the kind of libraries they had. Some 
towns had excellent libraries, others 
had none. I wondered why. So I 
asked the state librarian.” 

“What had he to say?” 

The state librarian picked up a map 
of our state and pointed at two towns, 
not farther apart than an hour’s drive 
from each other. “Look at these two 
towns,” he told me, “Once upon a time 
they were of equal size. Then the Civil 
War came and when it was over, two 
civic leaders in one of these towns 


called together a dozen men. ‘Boys,’ 
they told them, ‘the war is over. The 


industrial North had won. That means 
great industrial expansion. This is our 
opportunity to get started and grow!’ ” 

“What happened in the other town?” 

“Nothing. They are still asleep. The 
first had grown beyond the wildest hope 
of those men who woke the town up. 
The other is a sleepy little southern 
tewn; very sleepy, very dull too. I 
went there just to compare. I don’t 
mean to imply that size is everything, 
but I read somewhere what the motto 
of the man was who was one of the 
tounders of the Toledo Museum of 
Art. He said, ‘No city is great unless 
it rests the eye, feeds the intellect, and 
leads its people out of the bondage of 
the commonplace!’ ” 

“I like that,” my table partner said, 
“I must make a note of that.” 

“Yes, it’s a pretty good creed.” 

“So your state librarian wanted to 
point out that the whole difference had 
been the presence of a dozen or so 
enterprising men.” 

“That was the only difference at that 
time between the two towns. By nature 
they were favored by identical resources 
and geographical advantages. One 
could not arrive at any other conclu- 


sions.” 

“What about your town?” 

“We have a banker, a minister and” 
a priest, who had more vision thay” 
anyone else concerning the need of the” 
public library. So we have a publig 
library not only for the town, but for 
the whole county. Yet our neighbors 
north and south, both larger in popu 
lation have no county libraries.” 

“I see.” He watched the lights across” 
the hall and said slowly. 

“That would make me a pioneer in” 
my new home town.” 

“I like to believe that you have a 
fine opportunity to render a real serv 
ice to your new home-town. I truly” 
think that you have. And I can assure 
you that it will be a great experience.” 
He gave me a long quizzical look. 

“You really mean it, don’t you?” 

“Yes I do. When one realizes that 
there are eleven million children in this" 
country who never see anything but 
their text books, and when you look 
at the beautifully illustrated and inter 
estingly written children’s books, and 
when yeu see the cheap trash children 
pick up in the corner drug-stores, well, 
one begins to feel like a crusader. Yes, 
just like a crusader. At least that’s the 
way I have been feeling about it.” 

“What have you been doing about 
it?” 

“IT have tried to organize a regional 
library in my part of the state, but 
failed. I have tried to interest various 
agencies, the schools for instance, our 
state library, but the problem is not 
only a local one. It is a national one, 
It needs both working from within and 
from without with federal aid, and 
state aid, to stimulate local initiative, to 
start demonstration services. But what 
is More important than anything else 
is local leadership.” As I talked his 
features had undergone visible change, 
when I finished he placed his arm 
around my shoulder and said slowly. 

“I’m glad I asked that question to 
you. I am glad I have learned about 
these things. You see I never knew. 
You are right. I have an exceptional 
Opportunity to render service to my 
home-town. We all have I think.” 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Gregory is now 
director of the Cadillac-Wexford Public 
Library, Cadillac). 
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